CHAPTER    LX
DISARMAMENT AND THE LEAGUE- OF NATIONS
1926-1935
THE history of foreign policy in the last years of this period Is
mainly that of Disarmament Conferences and their failure under
stress of the rising nationalist spirit in Germany and the consequent
fears of other countries for their security.
The general belief in Europe in the spring of 1926 was that the
Locarno Treaties would be followed by disarmament. But there were
still great difficulties in the way. The main object of the Germans in
adhering to the Treaties had been the recover}?" of their " equality of
status," and this, in their view, depended absolutely on obtaining the
right to arm. Whether they would exercise it or how far they would
exercise it, depended again on what kind of regime would be in power
in their country. A democratic Germany might be expected to
exercise it moderately ; a militarist Germany to acknowledge no
limit but its own capacity. Among the ex-Allies some were for doing
everything possible to give satisfaction to a democratic Germany which
they hoped would be a peaceful Germany, while others insisted that
the Germans were not to be trusted and that to disarm for the benefit
of a supposed democratic Germany would be to place her neighbours
at the mercy of a.militarist Germany. On the whole British opinion
was of the former and French of the latter persuasion. " We know
the Germans as you do not,'* said the French to the British. "Again
and again they have invaded and devastated our territory and they
will do so again if they are given the chance. We must be given
security before we can take the risk of disarming./
The conflict between these two ideas continued incessantly during
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